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N. GUODSELL, EDITOR. 
a a 
TO FARMERS 
THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
l'armers, the close of the year is approaching, 
ind we sincerely hope that you will all be awar 
closing your farming bus: 
Not that there should 
actually be a suspension of business at that time. 


of the importance of 
ness and accounts with it. 
put that you may say to yourself, Lhave finished 
he year’s labor; | have settled all my accounts, 
ind I know exactly what the profits of the last 
year have been. Under such circumstances, a 
nan can commence » New Year with more hopes 
‘han when his accounts are unsettled, and he at a! 
‘oss whether his last year’s labor has been attend-| 
ed with gain or not. To these who have hither- 
to neglected to keep accurate accounts of their 
farming operations, we would earnestly recom- 


nend that they immediately make preparations), 


vr so doing, the coming year; and as an induce- 
ment, we offer one years numbers of the Genesee 


L‘armer, to th 


iccounts in the plainest and most accurate man-| 
er; keeping Dr. and Cr. with each important || 


rop, and giving the fall amount of capital em- 
ployed in lands, stock, ute ensils, &e. &e.; and 
trausmitting to us at the end of the year, a dupli-| 
cate or copy Of such account, which we will pub 
lish, if requested. Were a few such accounts 
kept by our practical farmers and published, ta 
publie would | 

which they could draw conclusions as to the in- 
terest which might be expected from capital in- 
siness, Which informa- 
jent in at this time. 


vested in agricultural bu 

ion they are defi 

It has been said that forming is a hard labori- 

ous business, and is attended with but small pro-|| 

fit; and with these Impressions, parents who have 
, 


sons to provide for, have 


preference to agri ture; but we think that were 


the accounts of the farmers as aceurately Kept as}! 


those of merchants and mechanics, and they 
is industrious, that the balance of profit would 
bein their favor. Other reasons are advanced in 
uvor of professions, as inducements for young 
nen to engage in them, many, which we thnk 
ire ridiculous and absurd; but many of them are 
readered so by the farmer's own consent, and of 
course they ought not to complain. One power- 
fil reason a «1 is that “the farmers have lit- 
‘le or no influence in public business;” this we 


rant is correct, and why? It is not because they 
have notas much interest at stake as other classes} | 
of society ;-—neither is it because there is a want 
of intellect among them: but because they under- 
rate their own consequenee, both as to numbers 
and capital; and if they abandon their own inter- 
est, who can they expect will take care of it. If 
any society is formed of which the farmers com- 
pose the majority, and officers are to be appoint- 
ed, who do they elect?—any but a farmer. If, 
fown oificers are tobe chosen, who do they vote 
for?——any but farmers. If for the county ? some- 


one who shall keep his farming’ 


© in possession of facts from}, 


selected professions in|) 
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| but rarely a farmer. If for a State or Congress- 
| ional re presentation, who do farmers make choice 
of, or rather who do they vote for, (for they are 
not allowed to select; this is done: by the office-|| 
| hunters themselves)? Not for farmers. Why is|| 


||serve task-masters whose interests are sepa- 
; rate and contrary from their own? Is it because 
”llthe retirement of an agricultural life has a tenden- 
‘cy to render those who pursue it modest and reti- 
ring, that they allow themselves to be brow bea- 
ten by a class of people who consider brass a more 
useful metal for many purposes than gold ; or be- 
cause from their constant occupation, they have not 
time to collect together and form compacts for self- 
aggrandizement? Whatclass of men were the 
pride and boast of Rome, during her days of pros- 
perity and glory ? Her Farmers. Who was it 
that led our armies, which repelled the despotic 
power of England, and gained for us our Liber- 
ty and Independence? It was Washington; a 
_ name which will stand first upon the roll of fame 
|| when all the tyrants of the old world shall be for- 
| Now let us conjure you to have that respect for 
| yourselves, which you are entitled to—Spend 
now and then an evening making calculations up- 
on your numerical strength and importance; then 
| npon your capital compared with that of all other 
| classes, in which, remember there are but two 
| kinds of capital—landed property and labor— 
| all other kinds of property being representations 
llof these two; then reflect upon what proportion 
f influence belongs to you in national affairs, and 
whether you do justice to yourselves and families 
by delegating it toothers. Finally, qualify your- 
selves for any business, and so consider your own 
that you may think it worth reducing to order, 
which will be sure to convince you, that when so 
| followed, it is attended with as fair a profit, and 
‘las much peace of mind as any other; and that 
many of the greatest as well as the best of men 
of all enlightened natious, have been Farmers. 





| NOTHING SEW. 

“ There is no new thing under the sun,” said 
Solomon, and surely he was a wise man. Some 
‘of our readers may feel disappointed at not find- 
ing something new in every paper—some dis- 
covery of plants or animals which were never 
‘heard of before, or some new invention for ma- 
king sugar out of potato tops, or fattening hogs 
with saw-dust, or some short way of procuring 
riches withont labor. Now all these would be 

'very pleasant, and we will keep a good look out 
for them; and should any such improvement be 
‘made, we will be sure to give our readers the ear- 
iliest information: but in the mean time, we would 
ire mind them of an old decree, which we believe 
‘is yet in full force, which is that we “ must eat our 
bread i in the sweat of our brow.” The march of 
limprovement is slow: wise and cunning men 
have been engaged in agriculture for many cen 
‘turies, and it requires much study to learn what 
has been done before us; otherwise, we might 


SIT SOE LSS Se 


j\all this Egyptian bondage, that farmers must|) 


; 
gotten; and he, be it remembered, was a Farmer 
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man——To learn what has been, and take the ad- 
vantage of known principles by suiting them to 
|existing circumstances, is as useful as to be search- 


jing for the Philosopher’ s Stone, which is to con 
\vert all our iron into gold, 





CALVES. 

It will be fownd particularly useful before the 
‘weather becomes severe, to pay attention to calves, 
las they are tender stock the first winter. They 
‘should be learned to eat provender, Indian meal, 
&c.; and this should be done before they begin to 
lose flesh, which they will do before Christmas, 
unless they are strictly attended to. Those calves 
which were net allowed to suck the cows, will be 
learned to eat nore readily than others, but all 
should be attended to until they eat readily, after 
which, it is an easy matter to winter them in such 
condition as you choose, but according to the old 
maxim, “ it is had policy to keep a calf all winter 
and allow him to die in the spring ;” which some- 
times happens, unless they are early learned to 


||mess 








FENCES. 

We have noticed what we consider to be an & 
vil in farming operations, and one which is very 
common ; that is, allowing fences to get out of re- 
pair in the fall of the year. 

There appears to be an inclination in cattle to 
congregate; and they seem much more disposed 
ito ramble, than at other seasons ; therefore, unless 
\\fences are in repair, they contract unruly habits, 
which it may be :ifficult to break them of, the 
coming year. Fenees which have stood through 
the summer, are not as strong after the fall rains 
have commenced, as they were during the dry 
weather: posts and stakes are more easily pushed 
down, and rails, when wet, slide more easily than 
when dry; therefore, those who would keep their 
stock in order, should give a little attention to 
their fences. Besides contracting bad habits, cat- 
tle do much damage when they are allowed to 
range over the whole farm. Trees are browsed 
off—grass grounds which are soft are trodden up, 
and the surface rendered uneven, stack yards are 
broken; and hay consumed before it is necessary, 
Instead of allowing fences to go out of repair, this 
is a proper season for repairing. them. The 
weakness of rails is quite as easy discovered 
when wet, as when dry, and such as are unfit for 
any other use, should be taken to the wood house 
before covered With snow. Stakes and posts are 
‘more easily driven li the ground, than at mid- 
summer; and by doing repairing in the fall, 
much will be gained in the spring. Besides 
these reasons for repairing farms in the fall, when 
we see the fences down, and the whole farm laid 
to the common, We are apt to form unfavorable o- 
pinions of the occupant. Now some of our read- 
ers will say this is nothing new. No; its being 
common, is the reason why we have mentioned 
it. 














LAYING DOWN PLANTS. 





rack our brains to invent something new to our- 
selves, which when we had perfected, we should) 
find had already been done by those of old; and) 





times a mechanic is taken, out of compliment ; 


\we should subscribe to the declaration of the wheal 


There are many tender plants that do not ea- 
dure the winters of this latitude without protec- 
tion; which, nevertheless, are sufficiently hardy to 
lprevent the necessity of taking up the roots, and 
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only need the tops so covered as to prevent being 
too often frozen and thawed: such are some of 
the tender kinds of European Grapes, Figs, Hy- 
drangeas, &c. ; a very convenient and safe way of 
protecting such are, to bend them down and se- 
cure them with hooks, and cover them with green 
sward or sods, laid upon them grass downward, 
as in removing them in the spring, the operator is 
not as apt to injure the plants as when covered 
with mould. 





THE SEASON. 

We have been informed by a gentleman from 
Grand River, U. C., that there has been more 
rain during the months of September and October 
past, than is remembered to have fallen during the 
game months in any former year, by the oldest in- 
habitants. In much of the country, the farming 
operations have been greatly retarded, and much 
ground prepared for winter wheat, remains un- 
sown. Our informant gaveit as his opinion, that 
there was not more than half the quantity of win- 
ter grain sown, that there would have been, had 
the weather been as favorable as usual. [f this is 
true, it will be detrimental to the farming interest 
of U. C., as the country upon the north side of| 
Lake Ontario, is the only part of the province | 
where a surplus produce of wheat is grown. Ina 
communication from N. Herbemont, to the editor 


of the American Farmer, published the 21st Octo- || 


ber, dated Columbia, 8. C. Sept. 24th, he says, | 
with us, all this summer has been an almost un- 


THE GENLSEE FARMER 


CHINESE MULBERRY. (Morus Multicau- 
lis.) 

In answer to the inquiries of J. B., respecting 
this plant, we would inform him that we are not 
aware of there being more than two or three 
plants, which have been wintered in this county, 
all of which withstood the severity of the cli- 
mate, without any material injury. A few years 
will determine whethe it will supersede the com- 
mon White Mulberry, for feeding silk worms, 
as there has been several imported into this coun- 
ty this fall. 





SOUTH CAROLINA GOLD. 


It appears to be the opinion of many, that A- 
merica possesses greater mines of wealth, than a- 
ny other nation in the world. This we believe 
‘tobe the fact, and that we have also some of the 
Ibest mining instruments ever invented; among 
‘which, cast iron ploughs and hinge drags should 
‘be placed in the (fore) ground, by those who 


‘would gather the precious metals. 








Review of the Cincinnati Markets.— The fol- 
‘lowing is from the Western Tiller, of October 





interrupted series of rains; such, I believe, as was | 
never witnessed by our oldest inhabitants.” This | 
gentleman is engaged in the cultivation of grapes, | 


and making wine; and observes that in conse- | 
quence of the continued rains, the must or juice of || 


i 
} 


his grapes did not contain so much saccharine 
matter as usual, and that three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to the gallon is necessary to bring 
itto the same specific gravity, as that of last year. 
Many of his grapes burst, and he estimates that 


| 


he lost 100 gallons of wine in consequence, upon ! 


one sixth of an acre; yet, notwithstanding, he 
made 260 gallons, or at the rate of 1500 gallons 
per acre. 





The following challenge is from the National 


Intelligencer : and although we have not been so 


particular as to weigh, yet did not omit to count 
the potatoes produced from one hill presented to 
us, which numbered 80 great and small, ard meas- 
ured about half a bushel; but weare not sure they 
were of the “true Irish breed ;” but think they 
were American, as we were assured they were na- 
tives of the state of New-York: 

Beat THIS WHOCAN.—The following cer- 
tificate, from two respectable citizens, shows 


what the land in this neighborhood is capable | 


of, under good cultivation. We have seen 
these potatoes; they are of the true Irish 
breed.— Nat. Intel. 

Wasninet s City, Oct. 31, 1881.—We 
certify that we were present when twelve po- 
tatoes (raised on the farm of Mr. Adam 
Lindsey near the Navy Yard,) were weighed, 
and that the same weighed seventeen and 
one half pounds good weight, averaging 
nearly one and one-half pounds each. 

GEORGE B. McKNIGHT, 
WM. SPEIDEN. 


3275 squirrels were shot in a hunt, at Norwalk, 


(., on the 30th October, averaging 15 to each 
hunter 





Should these prices continue, the farming inter- 


vests of the state will increase beyond precedent. 


/29th, 1831: 

| Flour, superfine, per bbl. $4,50 

| Wheat, per bush. : 

| Hemp, per ton, 120,00 
Lard, per lb. 08 

| Pork, mess, per bbl. 12,00 

| Linseed Oil, per gall. 1,00 

| 

| 


The following prices of forced fruits and ve- 
getables, in Covent Garden Market, is from Lou- 


||don’s Gardener’s Magazine for 1826, and is quoted 
|'toshow the encouragement which gardeners re-| 


} 


|, ceive in England, ‘or producing early or rare spe- 


|, cimens: 


Feb. 7—Asparagus 10 to 12s. per 100. 
. Apples 16 to 20s. per bushel. 
Cucumbers 21s. per brace. 


| 
1} 
| 


te 


1} 
1} 
ti 


|| March 21.—Colman Pears 21s. per doz. and 
| thought cheap. 

| . Strawberries 3s. per ounce. 

| Swect Water Grapes 2/ 2s. and up- 


1} 


wards per lb. 
April 24.—Grapes 24 to 30s. per Ib, 
Strawberries 2s. per oz. 
Apples 24s. per bushel. 
May 16.—Cherries 12 to 16s. per lb. 
At those prices, we think our gardeners would 


furnish as fine articles as could be found in Covent 
Garden Market. 


1} 
1 
} 
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xT he following note is appended to a commu- 

‘nication on American Grapes, in a late number 
of the American Farmer, and we publish it for 
ithe information of the writer, who is one of our 
most esteemed correspondents. 


(The writer of the above will accept our 
thanks for his excellent article, and we soli- 
cit a continuance of his correspondence, 
feeling well assured that a portion of our 
columns cannot be better nccupied than 
with the productions of sucha pen. The 
article he speaks of in a private note, which 
was received last spring, remains for the ul- 
timate decision of the committee in January 
next. We regretted the necessity that cal- 

led for this delay, and the more so as it post- 


' 
i} 














November 19, 1893. 


poned the pleasure we shall derive from the 
—.. of that article in our columns.— 
ili the author favor us with his address 
that we may be enabled, as a small mark of 
the high estimation in which we hold his 
writings, to send him our journal ?} 





(Several communications have been recei- 
ved since the portion of our paper allotted to 
them, was filled, which will appear next week.— 
We make room for the following in this place: 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


A late number of the New-York Farmer coy- 
‘tains the “valedictory” of “I Guess.” Finding 
himself unqualified for argument, he has closed 
his career with prevarication. 

| The Editor of the New-York Farmer is also 
‘inclined to withdraw. He appears to have just 
found out that it is small business for the conductor 
of arespectable paper to endorse the buffoonerie: 


‘of his correspondent ; and I congratulate him on 
| the discovery. Q. 


' 
} 











THE FARMER. 

The farmers have a fine season to gather thei: 
late crops; to make up their apples into cider: to 
bring their wheat to market; and lay in thei 
winter stores. 

There are some men who pretend to be farmers; 
—who plough, and hoe, and sow, and harvest;-- 
n\! these things are done well enough. But, when 

Old winter is sifting his snow flakes about their 
ears, spend their time in sleigh riding—at tay- 
| erns—shooting matches, and make a dozen christ 
|mases and New-Years, during the winter. What 
|is the consequence? Their flocks and herds are 
| attended by boys, or not at all; the fop-rails ot 
their fences are burnt off until the boys reach the 
ground; their orchards; garden; nursery; are 
browsed and destroyed; their low wet meadow 
land, trodden up by cattle, and rooted up by swine 
| About the first of April such a farmer finds his 
cattle just able to rise alone. his sheep dying with 
||disease; his barn empty; his cribs empty ; his 
| granay The man seems to come to 
| himself,—he goes to work like a slave, to put his 
grounds under fence,—and to prepare his lands 
for the plough. 

Such a man is not a farmer. 

|| If the picture is a true one of any farmer 1) 
'| Monroe county, we hope the Temperance Socicty 
| will give him an Almanac. 

| Convention of Tanners.-—About a month since 
our townsman, Jacob Graves, in consequence of 
not being able to obtain the insurance of his large 
_and extensive Tannery, from a positive refusal 
of the Insurance Companies in this State, to in- 
sure Tanneries,—proposes to the tanners in the 
State to hold a Convention of tanners in each 
county, for the purpose of concentrating and ma- 
king a schedule of the number, value and business 
of the tanneries in the several towns, with a view 
of applying to the Legislature, for an act incorpo: 
rating the Tanner’s Mutual Insurance Company 
Mr. G. estimates the capital invested in tanneries, 
at about $5000,000. ; 

We notice in a Utica paper, that Thomas Wil 
liams of Vernon, and Hubbel & Curran, and 8. 
Lightbody, of Utica, concur in Mr. Grave's re- 
commendation, and have called a meeting of the 
tanners of the county of Oneida, on the 30th No- 
vember instant. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
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More effects of whiskey—Richard Sinkey, was 
lately put on his trial, for the manslaughter of 
Samuel Mayfield, of Johnstown, O.; it appearing 
however, that the cause of the death of Mayfield, 
was owing to the interference of Sinkey, in pre- 
venting a quarrel between two other persons, who 
had assembled with others to drink at his own 
house, after a log-rolling. 

It is well known to be a very common practice 
in new countries, to invite all the neighbors to 
logging-bees, (or busys) raising-bees, &c. There 
appears to be some necessity for these mutual as- 
sistances, where a neighbor is empty-handed, and 
no harm would arise, if they would banish whis- 
key from the loggings, andthe raisings. 

But, experience has proved that in all new set- 
tlements, the worm of the still, creeps along, and 
raises its ugly head, ere a meeting house, or a 
school hous., and in some instances, as soon as 
a grist mill, and long before a saw mill is built or 
in operation. 


We hove therefore to raise our voice against) 


these practices or precedents; but we will not do 
0 without suggesting a remedy. 
If a farmer has not tne means to hire men to aid 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


CANAL COMMERCE. 

FLour.—There has been shipped east on the 
canal, for the last 31 days ending on the 15th inst. 
sixty-seven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
seven barrels of flour—(67,477.) 

There has also been collected at the Collector’s 
Office, at this place, thirty-two thousand three 
hundred and eleven dollars and eighty-four cents. 
—( $32,311 84.) 

For the last month, boats have been crowded 
with down freight, and, fron the appearance of 
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florentines, and Gros de Naples of Italy and 
France. The men use but little silk in their 
vestments, and for articles of furniture, silk 
might be easily superseded by other stuffs 
not less elegant. It is therefore greatly to 
be lamented, that America should annually 
incur an enormous debt for an article of 
merchandize, that might be so easily dispen-. 
sed with. But as that cannot be avoided, 
there is no other remedy than to find the 
means of discharging it. It is always a- 
larming when there is a great excess of im- 





the weather, for three weeks to come, to canal will 
remain open. 





Bruff’s Elevating Power Engine and Com- 
pressing Machine.—We were invited to call and 
view a model of the above mentioned Machine, at 
the house of Dr. Ezra Strong, who is the proprie- 
tor of a patent right of the same, near the Globe 
Building, in this village. The model is not very’ 
perfect, but sufficiently so, to represent the great 
‘power and utility of this discovery of a new prin- 





‘ciple in the application of the double lever, double 
windlass, and capstan ; itis the wnion of these 
powers, that is now patented. 

| The machine can be applied in raising vessels, 





him in rolling his logs together, let him exchange 
works, himself amd team; two good teams and 
four able bodied men will log off an acre sooner 
than ten of your dissipated,lank fellows who lank 
about from busy to busy; their work is done bet- 
ter; teams are not straine’! or abused by whiskied 
drivers ; and, log-rollers, depend on it, you would 
be the gainers. Aud, after the frolic of work is 
over, the danger from the frolic of play, is dispen- 
sed with entirely. 


At raisings too, of log as well as frame houses | 


ithas been common to congregate from 30 to 40 
men, boys, including all the sots and lazy fellows 


of the neighborhood. Now, it is ra he case, : . . , 
shbor , itis rarely the || composed of iron, are easily obtained. The use} 


when ten good hands are not able to put up almost 
any frame; and these ten cenerally do all the lift- 
ing at the raisings, as the sots and lazy fellows do 
little more than to take hold of the timber or log 
without lifting a pound, and are only in the way 
ltisas well known, that these drunkards and 
sloths are unfit, and are never trusted to go aloft, 
ond are of no use. 

Therefore, should any man having such jobs to 
do, hire his hands, and get good ones, by the day, 
and banish whiskey, he would be the gainer. 

Whoever has been at a raising or a busy, who 
lias not seen, after the frame is up, the wrestling 


ring formed; next a rough-and-tumble or fighting | 


ring is formed. Men transformed into beasts, for 
the time being, to triumph by the force of strength 
over his brother animal, either in wrestling or 
fighting. 
limbs,—dislocated limbs,—and homiscides, are 
the consequence ? 

Therefore, farmers, give up all bees, or busys ; 
they are wnprofitable; they are the precursors of 
broken limbs, maimings, and death. 





Daniel Zane, living on an island in the Ohio 


River, near Wheeling, planted a pumpkin seed, | 


which produced a vine, covering an era of 60 feet 
square ; bearing 45 pumpkins, averaging 27lbs. 
each, in all 1215 lbs. 


Jonas Abby, of Middletown, Va. has invented 
a machine, by which any one can cut from one to 
20 pairs of boots at a single stroke of the machine. 





How many broken limbs,—sprained || 


steam and canal boats; weighing anchors; dis-| 
| charging cargoes ; elevating goods into the lofts 
| of warehouses and stores ; elevating stone aud oth- 
jer heavy materials in building churches, mills, &«. ; 
elevating stone from quarries canal beds, coal 
from pits, or ore from mines; loading rail road 
‘cars, with heavy articles ; elevating or removing 
| buildings ; hauling ships or boats on marine rail! 
| ways; pressing cider, cotton, cheese, tobacco, &e.| 
| Itis unnecessary to give a technical description 


portations from foreign countries over expor- 


|| tations ; an excess which mus: be paid for, 


either in articles of value, or bankruptcies, 
The latter mode of payment never takes 
place till the former is exhausted; and it 
cannot be denied that it is as ruinous to na- 
tlons as to individuals. It destroys credit, 
which of all articles of commerce is the :nost 


| valuable. 


ifa rich and growing article of exporta- 
tion may be pointed out] as an annual set-off 
to the excess of importations, a real service 
will be rendered to the United States. ‘This 
article is at hand, and is American silk. 

It appears by the report made to Congress 
by their Committee on Agriculture, on the 
22d May, 1826, that in 1821 the importa- 
tions of manufactured silks into the United 
States amounted to $4,486,424; of which 
$1,057,233 were exported; and by a gradu- 
al increase in the course of four years, the 
importation amounted to $10,271,577; of 
which only $2,565,742 were exported, leav- 
ing a balance of $7,705,785 to be paid for. 
It has gradually increased, and the consump- 
tion of the present year may be fairly esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 

Fortunately for the United States the na- 





of this maghine. The simplicity of its construc- 





\ tion, will enable any ingenious carpenter to com- 


tions that supply us with manufactured silks 
are as much in want of the raw article, as 





|| plete the wood work, and the parts necessarily 


| of the capstan is to lower the articles which have’ 
| been raised, when necessary to do so; or that can| 
‘be used to lower goods into cellars, boats, vessels, 
Kee. They may be constructed of any size re-| 
‘as topressa cheese. Itis the ease and facility of 
‘accomplishing the object which may be desired, 
'| which recommends them to the attention of mer- 
| chants, and others. 

We understand that rights for States, Territo- 
‘ries, countics, cities, towns, and single rights, | 
| will be for sale, as soon as several models can be 


| completed. 
| We respectfully invite merchants, and others, 


| 


to call and see it. 





From the Lowell Journal 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 


NO. IV. 








‘sidered, in a great measure, as articles of 
‘necessity, and hence it is not to be wondered 
.at, that many should be of opinion that the 
United States should not be dependent for 
‘them in their commerce with foreign nations, | 
‘liable to be interrupted by wars, and by vari-, 
‘ous other circumstances. But silk can nev-. 
er be considered in that point of view: it is 
an article of mere luxury, which govern-! 
ments have sometimes found it prudent to, 
prohibit altogether. 

It is certain that the American ladies, 
would be as handsome and as lovely in their 
muslins and chintzes as they were some 








He asks $20 for the right of a shop. 


‘years ago, or as when clad in the lutestrings, 


| quired ; from that to raise a steam boat, us well) 


Cottons and woollens may justly be con-_|| 


their customers are of their fabrics. France 
imports annually to the amount of thirty 
millions of francs, of raw silks; which Great 
Britain purchases annually to the amount of 
one million eight hundred thousand pounds 
‘sterling. These twosums exceed fourteen 
| millions of American dollars. 

| Here then are two rich and increasing 
markets offered to the industry of the Amer- 
‘ican people for the sale of their raw silk.— 
They must expect to meet competition with 
other nations: but the superiority of the 
American silk will insure them a prefer- 
ence. 

The Bengal silk, which England imports 
to the amount of one half of her whole 
stock, is defective in its preparation. But 
for that object, itis probable England would 
supply herself entirely from that quarter, as 
Bengal is a part of her dominions; of course 
her Bengal silk can only be employed in 
the coarser manufactures, while those of Ita- 
‘ly are used for the finer and more delicate 





' stuffs 

I conclude from these premises, that the 
United States have a fair prospect of en- 
tiching themselves by the sale of raw silk, 
if they will raise it in sufficient quantities, 
and prepare it in the manner required by the 
European manufacturers. V. 


Syuashes.—T he editor of the Camden (S. C.) 
Journal, says, that a place in that state, called 
Hanging Rock Creek, can ouwtsquash any other 
place in the state. A gentleman raised the past 
season one weighing one hundred and twenty- 
two pounds, This outsquahes the whole tribe of 
story tellers 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. oo esata eee pee: 
0 t the amental trees con- 
THE MAN ROOT. n addition to the list of ornamen € 


D pape tained in your 93d page, allow me to recommend 

Bho“ een sect hang _— = seg the Cucumber Tree. It isa species of Magnolia, 
vulus panduratus. . It is cultivated in several known in Botany as the M. acuminata. Itis ve 
gardens in this vicinity; and I have a variety 'ry common about Cleveland, and in many other 


with double flowers, an offset of which I should | 


be clad to send tothe Editor of the Genesee Far | parts of the Reserve. It resembles the white wood 
ve glad to senc e c enesee Far- |} 


. : - |\or poplar (Liriodendron) more than any other tree ; 
mer. It has been in bloom a long time during} poplar ( y 


is as tall, not quite so large, with a smoother bark, 











this season. — | , = } : 
and is found in a similar soil. The flower is not 
THE SWEET POTATO. | . “eggs 
, | so conspicuous, but its abundant scarlet fruit, of 
The sweet potato was successfully cultivated | ; - ae 
, ; ns lithe size and form of a small cucumber, is highly 
perhaps more than thirty years ago by Samuel'| , ls 
, ., |/ornamental, as are also its very large shining 
Falkenburg, of Romulus, Seneca county. The) P " ' . 
BHO, ; ; } leaves. There is no cleaner tree, and its stately 
only difficulty he found was in preserving the}} . hegeege ee lg 
Rare : || form and beautiful foliage recommend it in my 
‘* slips” through the winter; and when these per-|| , Sgr 
: . ; “ . * | view as the finest native tree of this climate, for 
ished, in procurirg others from the south, in time 
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pline. Anterior to our revolution, the frequent in 


roads of the Indians upon our settlements, and the 


| barbarous cruelties committed by them, compellefi 
the inhabitants to be constantly armed, 


, and to per 
form alternately the duties of a soldier 


and a hus. 
|| the Federal Government, that it was necessary to 


| tection and defence—and indeed the exigences o| 


} 


establish a general militia system for mutual pro 


| the times demanded some such provision for th, 
|| security of our new inland settlements. 


dut the case is now greatly altered. We hay 
|| become a populous, wealthy and powerful nation 


Ve have asmall standing army, and a respecta 
| ble and growing navy. We have fortifications 


| and garrisons at all important posts. We hay 
| arsenels in all parts of the country filled with arm: 


| and military stores. We have military schools fit- 


\ bandman. Hence, it was supposed by the founders oy 


; ’ : . || lawns and avenues. E. Y. | 
for planting. Since those days, however, the fa-||_, 
¥ ace , | Cleveland. 


cilities of intercourse with distant places, have || 
sreatly increased. | 

I had long wished to cultivate this plant, but/| 
had failed in some attempts to procure the “ seed.” || 


ting young men for the command of our armies 

| whenever we shall need their services. We are 

| at peace with all the world. Our local advantages 
S 
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PROTECTION OF GARDENS. 
If some of your legal friends will furnish you) Hon that will be anxious to make war upon us 
Most unexpectedly last spring, G. T., of Owas-| for publication a brief abstract of your laws under} @d there is none near us hardy enough to attemp! 
co, generously sent me a supply. Without delay, } the revised system, for the protection of your gar-. it. ‘The Indian tribes we have cither civilized 
I placed them in a hot-bed; and by the time the | dens and orchards, he might render an essential | entirely out of the way, or are rapidly accomplish 
warm season was confirmed, I had sprouts in|] service for the direction of your New-York read-| ing the work. The policy of ovr nation is to be 
plenty for my purpose. My success has been ve-|| ers, and for the instruction of legislators in other! @t peace with all mankind, and there is not th 
ry encouraging. On opening a hill at the request)| states. In Ohio, the law gives us practically no! Most distant probability that our friendly relations 
of a friend, he exclaimed, “ This sight is worth! protection. To plunder gardens, orchards, corn- with other nations will be interrupted perhaps fo 
five dollars! I am now satisfied that we can raise || fields, or woodland, is not a penal offence. 
our own sweet potatoes.” One weighed twenty 
ounces. 


| and internal resources are such that there is no na- 


‘The| centuries. The current public sentiment through 


} sufferer may commence an action of trespass, and | out the civilized world is opposed to war—and 
| in nine cases out of ten, he will have the costs to) the cultivation of a martial spirit is very general 
The soil in which these grew is not such as 1 | pay. So great is the evil in many villages, as to! ly condemned and reprobated by all enlightened 
prefer ; and I have been much gratified with the’ render it useless to attempt the cultivation of the, Christian nations. s 
still better success of my friend, Dr. S. Mosher, || {ner fruits. : 

of Union Springs. In his garden, one slip pro- | polished. By our law, any person in custody up- MR. CHAPIN’S ADDRESS. 
duced eleven pounds. The largest potato weigh-| on mesne or final process in any civil action, shal! 


ed two pounds ten ounces, and another two pounds | be forthwith discharged on taking an oath that he 


—— - 


Imprisonment for debt is virtually a- 


Concladed from page 35% ) 

_ , . ye - 
dit delliin, "Tak el Gs Gale Wie, WAN ee a, wan a , Phe soil and climate of the United States, 
| , | i property liable to execution. ‘The busi- experiment has abundantly proved, are well 
was dressed with well rotted manure in the spring. || ness is done in five minutes. The greater partof, adapted to the culture of the vine, and the 

Muck from the woods, mixed with common | ¢}, population of any village may every day and efforts now making to establish vineyards in 
earth, in equal portions, forms a very light rich jour go with impunity, into a neighbor's land, and the different sections of the country, will 
soil; but in this, the sweet potatoes though nu 


, .. “e , . ‘ew vear it j . ide 2X. 
take at pleasure, fruit, corn, or timber, and set the | ™ sult, in a few years it is confidently ex 
merous and well shaped, were small. Unques- 


owner at defiance. The only remedy is, an ap- pected, in affording a competent supply of 


tionably, a sandy soil is the best. peal to Lynch’s law, or the law of force 7 (| Perea es for domestic ap age er 
. . 1} * ‘eh. w ™ : Among the indigenous vines of the United 
The ved sweet potato is the kind we have both Ohio. es mai * — y " we 
cultivated; but I observe that H. G. Spafford —-—---- States, from which good wines have already 
y alo Sc 3 i . . Sovayore : 
No. 6 F thi ; 1 ony ey ? pen vom TRE Gknmere Pabhiet been made, are, the Scuppernong, Isabella, 
i No. s ic savs, “ » ape) are e Ol 2 UBNESEE ROLE, ‘ .: an : x 
n No. 6 of this journal says, “ The white are th vt oe: ea Schuylkill and Catawba. A single vine of 
earliest and the best for our climate.’ Again in MILITARY TRALNINGS, No. 3. 


the Scuppernong, a native of North Caroli- 
r =) } “ ‘ ‘ i 
No 18, he adds, “'Two years experience satisfies) The question in regard to the injustice of the | "4s has been known to produce a ton of 
a a the while Swen — is preferable for /military tax, we stated in our last number, de pen Sat —— Wir . a oe — ork 
» ate ¢ a a ee oe ‘ls of wine. e made from the Schuyl- 
— — and my soil—The crop h re Ws eo" ded entirely upon the utility of the militia system Kill oF. ~_y re ‘ 7” dj er he Di a at 
ble in quantity, and the potato no way inferior in | |t was conceded that the ouly point tit Erape, _ a pew “* in the Mistric nd 
. ” "t , igi ; . ¥ ; li side ‘ar “el 
quality.” Dr. M’Chesncy prefers the red and yel-  ¢\, public good required th . —— th ye nit . _ sya ato 
, “1 . 7 dae , worthy the best vineyards of France. -=- 
ow to the white; but the climate of his residence -_ Ps Ame x 
. ; oat Phe opinion of this keen observer of nature, 
varies considerably from ours. D. T. te anhier 
Ps. TI ij oa. Ww _— a and patron of science, is, upon this subject, 
. 8. : re eC itor of the New England Farm- longer any necessity or oceasion for the exaction| entitled to the highest regard, from the fact, 
er, “ Ss, No economical method of pre serving of Military duty, with referen: eto the eT ee that added to the other sources of his infor- 
the slips for seed during the winter in New Eng- | 
land, has yet been discovered to our knowledge.” 


was whether 
continuance of that! 
‘system. In discussing this branch of the subject 

we shall in the first place, contend that there is Ho 


dition, and to the external relations of our country ination and large ee eR in the Court 
a : + of 1787. while Embassador ¢ » Cour 
['he reasons which led at first to the establishment) r of 1787, while Embassador at the 
Last winter Dr. Mosher kept the slips which |of the militia system, no | ‘ of St. Cloud, he made a tour of observation 
- iitia system, ne mgor eXist—our goy lata . — “ntc “rance, an e 
produced the potatoes above mentioned, in dry ‘ernment was then in its inf by ' through rs Supacemnan ~ ban ~ “ 
Or eg A ere eters infancy. or vote -culture of the 
sand, ina warm place. Small slender potatoes of | rien oles be _ — 9 coe: ax has 
hie Eideliaecian vine and the olive. Champaigne wine ha: 
ickness Of one’s finger, or even less, are ; i ; ‘ine- 
preferred. Those have less surf: our been made from the Munier grape, at a vine 
tig oe a ess surface exposed than | the European nations, A seven years war had | yard near Georgetown, which was pronouc 
é Otatoes, an ar les anti ; 7. 
— I ™ Saca far less quantity of succu-| reduced us to poverty, and involved us in debt— | ced, by French gentlemen, the best they — 
‘ent matter, liable to damage and decay. ) 


We were sur- 
rounded by numerous hostile tribes of Indians.and 
were liable to be engaved in war with several of 


Our population Was tein, and scattered over a vast drank out of France. : ; 14 
extent of territory—and it became a matter of tol A competent supply of native wine ad 
cessity to provide for the c Tegner eae \| relieve this country from a heavy annua ex 
‘aoe p ide for the common defence by famil-| penditure for the foreign article. The Uni- 
| 1arizing our citizens to arms and military disci-'} ted States ought, in all respects, to be inde- 





1 ,360,850,407,168 gallons are yearly evaporated | 
from the earth andsea. Of course, that quantity, 
of rain, snow, sleet, and hail. must fall. 
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pendent of foreign nations, for a supply of | I would submit, with deference, for the 
every necessary and luxury of life, which) consideration of the Society, whether it 
can be produced, from our own soil, by the} would not be an object well worthy their at- 
persevering enterprise and skilful labor of | tention, to encourage, in some suitable man- 
the inhabitants. Besides, national wealth || ner, the raising of vines from the seeds, and 
and prosperity are closely connected with, more especially, from the seeds of indige- 
and dependent upon, the successful applica- | hous grapes, crossed by the most esteemed 
‘tion of national industry to the production! varieties of wine and table grapes, brought 
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already, in the surpassing fertility of its soil, 
and that then it will be more than the glory 
of Roman citizenship, to say of aman, he is 
a Genesee Farmer ? 

Those extensive gardens, that unite the 
wildest scenery with the most picturesque 
beauty ; that preset to the eye the lovely 
lawn enamelled with flowers, and the silves 


of every thing, that is found to be useful, or) from foreign countries. The results might|! stream gliding over golden sands ; that con- 


iecessary. 


In addition to these considera-) prove the most auspicious for the interests of | tain greenhouse plants of tender exotics, and 





tions, it is believed, that a permanent supply) American horticulture. What lover of ru-||/ever blooming flowers; that sustain the cost- 


if wholesome domestic wines, will, ina great) 


measure, banish the use of ardent spirits, 
ind, in this way, accomplish more toward 


orrecting the habit of intemperance which) 


now prevails to an alarming extent, than all) 
| genial climate and classic plains of Attica,| ic fragrance; that captivate the soul with the 


the associations of individuals that have 





‘tal employment and horticultural improve-|)/ly machinery of forcing houses, in which the 
‘ment, would not delight to witness, in his|) pine apple, the orange, the date and the fig 
jown garden and pleasure grounds, the off-|,are taised with certainty and success; that 
Spring of his own culture, resulting from the} are plaited with trees, and shrubs, and herbs 
intermarriage of the vine brought from the)! filling the air with balmy odors and aromat- 





been, or can be formed, for that laudable @b-| with the blushing bride of the American for-|| delightful melody of rare singing birds ; 


ject. If these cheering and auspicious re- 
sults follow the successful culture of the 
vine, it may be safe to caleulate, that one of 





est, that blooms and bears the clustering || that refresh the senses with a perpetual suc- 


| ‘honors thick upon” her, until there comes|| cession of the most delicious fruits, can be 


“a killing frost,” when they drop, one after) established and maintained only by royal 


the greatest of national biessings, will, in a\)another, upon th» desert earth, untasted and) munificence. Be it ours to improve and a- 
few years, assuredly result, from the direc | unknown. Why may not our own cultiva-|)dorn the humbler walks of horticulture, in 
tion public opinion and individual enter-| ted woodlands, at no distant day, be devo-|| which, practical utility shall be the fcremost 
prise seem to have taken in reference to this! ted, like the grove of Orontes, to scenes of || aim: and when our gardens are supplied with 


subject. 


rural festivity and harmless gaiety, where an abundant variety of nutritious esculent 


It may be expected, at least, that the high-| flowing goblets of native wine will cheer the || vegetables and delicious fruits, let the works 


ly refreshing and nutritive fruit of the vine 
will be added to the catalogue of fruits in 
‘omimon use, and be generally cultivated in 
ihe kitchen gardens of this country. 

To obtain new varieties of esteemed 
scrapes, the process must commence when 


the vines are in flower, by bringing the dif- | 
fevent sorts so near together, that the pollen | 


i the anthers of one kind, will communi- 


ite with the stigma of the other, and the | 


seed obtained from the fruit, thus raised, 


will yiel! a subvariety, differing from either, 
vet partaking somewhat of the characteris- | 
tics of both the original stocks. The most | 


valuable additions to the modern varieties 
of grapes, in Great Britain, have been ob- 
tained by sowing the seeds. Among these, 
we the Red Hamburgh, and Miller’s Bur- 
cundy, which last takes its name from the o- 
riginal cultivator, and is sometimes called 
the Black Cluster. ‘This grape, I am hap- 


oy to add, is found in the gardens of many | 
members of this Society. Several excellent, 


varieties of the Sweetwater, Chasselas and 
ilamburgh grapes, have been raised from 
the seed, by English nurserymen. It is as- 


serted, that the much esteemed Isabella! 


srape Which is a native of the United States, 
vas produced by seed from oue of the indi- 


~ 


specimens of the Isabella grape, have been 
in this occasion, presented by several mem- 
bers of the Society; and it may not be un- 
worthy of remark, that one vine in this vil- 
lage, has produced from eight to ten bushels 
of grapes during the present season.  For- 
eign grapes are apt, in this climate, to mil. 
dew, and are subject toa multiplicity of dis 
‘ases Which discourage and retard their cul- 
‘tivation. New varieties of every kind of 


fruit and esculeut plants, may be obtained 
I ] 


by means of artificial impregnation, or cross- 


ing. This fact is observed by all who raise) 


lilferent sorts of melons on the same piece 
if ground. In ashorttime they become in- 
termixed, or crossed, by the bees and other 
insects conveying the pollen of the flowers 
of one kind, to those of another. Some 
sorts deteriorate, while others improve, and 
by planting the seeds, thus raised, for several 
successive years, you obtain a melon which 
is a new subvariety, entirely distinct from 
either of the sorts with which you commen- 
ze 


enous grapes, crossed by an exotic. Fine} 


Song and the dance, and their verdant bow-) of art and imagination come in aid of the ob- 
ers and summer shade be dedicated to inno-, jects of our Society, and give the crowning 
|| cence and love! Such scenes in ancient, effort to the whole. But the attainment of 
| days were the favorite retreats of poetry and || these ojects, be they ever so interesting or 
philosophy, of religion and patriotisin. || desirable, can be accomplished only by sci- 
|| entific experiment and research and the pa- 
‘| tient untiring effort of skilful industry. In- 
‘dustry is the magic wand that converts eve- 
ii ty thing into gold: it smites the earth, and 
| it gushes forth with a profusion of delights : 
| it unfurls the sail, and the delicious fruits of 
|| the tropics and the balmy spices of India, 
are wafted to our shores: it scatters bless- 

Make short, the longest day.” |ings over every land, and contentinent, and 
It is one of the most gratifying achievements ||JOY, and renovated hope gladden the face 
‘of science and the arts, that modern horti-|/@9d pervade the hearts of men. 


‘culture is so far in the advance of that of The culture of greenhouse plants and 


ithe most polished nations of antiquity.—| flowers, the fit emblems of vestal purity, 
|Modern experiments have proved, that the || seems to fall, appropriately, within the pro- 
| fruit of the vine, and the peach, may be en-| Vince of the ladies. These constitute, if I 
larged by making an incision, at the proper!) may so speak, the poetry of nature. They 
‘season, around a fruit bearing branch, and) paint the landscape with variegated and 
removing a strip ofthe bark. And buds, for ‘beautiful colors, and fill the air with the most 
\the purpose of inoculation taken from a) delightful fragrance. Transplanted at the 
| branch of the peach, thus treated, it is found, || proper season, they become, in the depth of 
| will yield larger fruit. Simiiar experiments | winter, the cherished and admired inmates 
upon other fruits, would, perhaps, lead to the || of the drawing-room ; and their verdure and 
‘like results. Celery has been recently rais- || beauty form a pleasing contrast with the leaf- 
ed to the height of five feet, perfectly blanch-|jless forest, and ice-bound earth. And, 
ed by keeping the plants constantly watered. | while we award to the ladies exclusive do- 
Many common fruits, that no gardener at the |) minion over this elegant department of hor- 
present day omits to cultivate, as the currant, | ticulture, it would be inexcusable, in us, on 
_the gooseberry, and the raspberry, were un-|| this occasion, not to acknowledge the obli- 
known to the Romans; and an almost end-|! gation this Society is under to them, for the 
‘less variety of esteemed pears, plums, ap-||kind regards they have shown to it, by at- 
| ples, cherries and peaches, has been, in mod- }j tending the meetings, and entering the lists 
ern times, produced, by planting the seeds|/of competition, for the rewards it confers.—— 
‘and kernels raised by the intermixture and|}Cheered with the smiles of beauty, and ani- 
' crossing of the different varieties of the same ||mated by the presence of those whom we 
| species, and in this manner, the catalogue of|| most love and delight to honor, we have a 
delicious fruits has been much enlarged.—|! pledge of ultimate success, which cannot 
Even the far-famed gardens of the Hesper-|| fail to minister to the refinement of social 
‘ides, situate near Mount Atlas, which con- | intercourse, and advance the more specific 
| objects of the Association. 


| ained the golden apples that Juno gave to), ; 
Jupiter on the day of their nuptials, have || It is not among the least of the benefits of 


“There in perpetual summer shade, 
Apollo’s prophets sit, 

Amid the flowers, that never fade, 
But flourish like their wit: 

To whom thenymphs, upon their lyres, 
Tune many a curious lay, 

And with their most melodious quires, 


(| been rivalled and surpassed, in modern times, 
‘|by the British royal gardens of Kensington 
jand Hampton Court. Is it presuming too 
i}much, to predict, that before the present 
| onnataliin shall pass away, Western New- 


| York will rival the best days of Roman 


| 


‘horticultural associations, that their moral 
\influences are all on the side of virtue. The 
grace and beauty of external objects, exerta 
silent, yet certain and pervading influence 
over the human character and affections. 
The simple and spotless nature of children, 
delights in all the manifestations of gaod- 





| greatness, in the richness, variety and excel- 
'Jence of its vegetable productions, as it does 


ness, which the kind Parent of the Universe 
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has, so profusely, scattered around them.— 
Associations, like the vernal flowers beneath 
their feet, are constantly springing up in 
their tender minds, and influencing their 
thoughts and volitions, which, in the aggre- 
gate, form their essential character. Per- 
ceiving, in the gardens and pleasure grounds, 
the miniature world which surrounds them, 
that the flowers precede the fruits, they learn, 
that their good actions, the best fruits of 
their lives, should be attended with the gra- 
ces. 

In these United States, a genial climate, a 
fertile soil, the nature of our civil institutions, 
and the character of the inhabitants—all, 
invite to the peaceful and profitable employ- 
ments of rural life. It is here, if any where 
under the broad canopy of Heaven, that 
horticulture will revive and flourish: it is 
here, that man, prompted by a lofty and 
generous philanthropy, will exert the un- 
bought energies of his body and soul to pro- 
mote the greatest sum of human enjoyment : 
it is here, that the trinmphs of art will draw 


from the bosom of the earth, copious, gush- || 


ing streams of blessings, which will flow o- 
ver and enrich the land: it is hore, in the 
Jatter day glory, that justice, and mercy, and 
temperance, and all the virtues. shall pro- 
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are not all the same; and much that we 
find, in circles where manners are made the 
most artificial, by excess of studied ‘accom- 
plishments,’ has very little to do with mere 
civility, and even less with the gospel max- 
im above quoted. Under the idea of polite- 
ness, we meet with a redundance of un- 
meaning forms, and so much goodness of 
exterior, as to make us Country folks believe 
the interior must be bad, where there is so 
much that seems to us overwrought. The 
presumption, rather, I shonld say, is, that all 
is not right, where there is so much that we 
deem artificial. This is what so * beflutters’ 
our young, country bred people, on first going 
totown, and what makes them so slow in 
learning to be as polite as our city cousins. 
In real dignity of character, and in all 
that ease, and gracefulness of manner, that 
gives to personal appearance and deport- 
ment such a charm, I have seen as fine mod- 
‘els, among country Farmers, as in any of 
‘the walks of life. Inthe higher circles, as 





ceremony, in all countries, than in the sub- 
ordinate ranks. There was Jess in the house 


‘ison, Monroe, and Jay, Morris, and the late 
‘Chancellor Livingston, than in the hou- 
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little of mere ceremony, 
though I had found much 
duct of the administration, through the war 
I began to suspect there had been too much 
of prejudice, in my estimate of the men and 
so, in fact, I have found it. I there met with 
the principal men of the government, and 
had them, in my way,+na_ clos«Fand inti- 
mate inspection. One afternoon, just after 
a Cabinet Council Meet:ng, while the rooms 
were filled with company, a stout, portly, and 
athletic old man, in the hibit of a Farmer 
came up and shook hands very cordially 
with Mr. Madison. It struck me at the time 
that hi- manner was such as to say, though 
with perfect modesty, I, also, am a man.— 
There was about him an air of conscious 
dignity, such as we have been wont to con- 
ceive of an old Roman Senator, that could 
exchange civilities with any body, but cringe 
to nobody. He hada daugiter with him, a 
Farmer’s daughter, and her manners were 
worthy of the sire, and the Farm. When] 


idle etiquette, that, 
fault with the con- 


: : 
to mind, we meet with much less of mere) was introduced to them, we shook hands like 
\old acquaintances. 


{was more perfectly at his ease, or tre: 
Sper ‘ é eate l 
‘of our Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Mad- ; 


No man in the room 


with more attention, by all the company, 
than this Farmer. As the company dropped 


aper: off, and the evening advanced, the circle be- 
claim in songs of praise, the goodness of 


| . . i 
oe cab ar cece tan off tle out ises of most small men, on setting up for|came more and more domestic, gathered a- 


gentility. In the circles of those men,)| round the fire, and engaged in conversation. 


country people were perfectly at their ease,|)The topics were diversified, partly of pub- 


From the New York Farmer. : ° ; . : 
‘and without any occasion to blush for their | lic business and passing events, recent and 


THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. VIII, ‘simplicity of manners. ‘There was much) past, and much was said of the days of the 


The true dignity of Manners an: Deport-||\ess extravagance, also, in their dress, and in) Revolution, and of Washington: for this 


ment ‘that of the circles in which they moved.—| Farmer had been one of his most confiden- 


Mr. Freet,—Having spoken rather con- || Genéral Washington used often to say, that, |tial friends and counsellors. He was still a 
temptuously of what are called the ‘ accom-/ of all men he knew, the most polite men) Farmer, as in the days of Washington, and 


plishments’ of a fashionable education, let||w re those who had the least politeness, as a|/loved and honored husbandry, upon which 
me say a little about what I consider desira-|| model of which he would name certain Far-| ; 


I - nf |) no small share of our evening's conversation 
e, asto personal manners, as well for us mers, whose names are well known to the!/turned, and in which I heard much of Wash- 


Farmers. eouatsy people. as for all others.—| public. They were good men, and great | ington’s ardent attachment to Farming, and 
Self-respect. is a first requisite of good man-||men but it always appeared to me that the) Farmers—no_ simall praise of our business 
ners, the consciousness of which leads direct- whole sum and substance of tueir very a-| Mr. Monroe, Mr. Dallas pig ~ Foy Madi. 
z ppl en ge all tg pape aeae sonnet mere civility, son, with some others, of that evening cit- 
of personal deportment so essentially de-| and the abiding influence of the golden rule} ¢ , c 
pends. With a mind at ease, the manners} of the ty They had such cadaeus as'| oo ee * ee so ge 
are easy, and graceful. He whois constant-| . ae » Kush, chance : 
ly on the tenter hooks, seeking superiority || sensible people on thei Farms, in the coun- 
of euneamion, grestiess, in the eyes af oth | try, with which they may travel agreeably, learn with regret, that the justice, then de- 
ers, is not only not at ease, himself, bnt is a) every where, among people of mind, each manded of the sonata te still withbeld 
sort of disquieter to all those around him —} as regardless of the others etiquette, as of'| from THE Cansvar Pena 
True dignity, with all the gracefulness of} his dress. In order to be always perf ctly at. September 6, 1831 aor 
manner that results from it, is the offspring | home, in our manners, we have only io tnt = sures 
of nature, not of art. fle who will always| perfectly ourselves, at home, and abroad ;| 
be himself, ath me, abroad, and in all sorts |/and to consider civility as all that there is,’ 
of company, may, if he have mind and in-) of any importance, in what passes, every 
telligence. always be at ease, and every) where, so far as good sense is concerned, as| Having recently visited the Linnean Bo- 
where be received with all the attention that) sood breeding. S Phe 


he | reed | tanic Garden and Nurseries of Win. Prince 
is due to him. The man of affectation, on|| Having introduced my readers to some of |& Sons, at Flushing, we deein it of suffi- 
the contrary, is » ver at ease, because act- 


the ¢ ' the Sugar-Works + Parties,’ of my youth, cient public interest to give the result of our 
ing in an assumed character. There is, a they will excuse me for a passing notice of observations. This we must premise 25 
consciousness of rectitude, that which does) some others, pertinent to the present subject.| wholly uninfluenced by partiality or by the 
more toward making the mann: rs agreea-| In the autumn of 1814, during the late war, | slightest hint of its being desired by the 
ble, than inost persons seem to be aware of,| I had occasion to transact some business) proprietors, who will receive the first intima- 
as well as in a constant habit of being our-) with Mr. Madison, new a Farmer, and a ma-|| tion of our intention from this article itsel!. 
selves, every where, and acting like our-|gistrate, then President of the United States.|| This is proper too, on another account: No- 
selves. Liars, they say, should have good) He, as is well known, was one of our Men) tices of many of the Philadelphia establish- 
inemories,; and so also should players. not|\of the Revolution, a fine model, associated | ments by a visiting committee of the Penn- 
merely those of the stage, but all who per-| with as fine a model for \Vomen, in the late)! sylvania Horticultural Society, and of those 
sonate characters not truly their own. In| Mrs. Madison. Mr. Madison was unweil,)in our own vicinity, as well as several oth- 
order to apply all these remarks, it is neces-||confined to his bed, and I was invited tothe, ers near New-York and Boston, have within 
ve thang pet — oe noe _ zeae the — -“o Nation, the ‘ Palace,’ a shorttime appearsd in our columns. = 

yas or less than ac-|| for the time being i F le i sene 16 
tual civility. He nore beer always do to oth-| was a maae bed Beha Spee: yeh erst ar jn “ed EON cektiaaases WOE and 
ers exactly as he would have others do by him, | in the family, and I soon found myself 2 ng ose y He i Itural interests 
and act so, cherishing self respect, and res-|| much at home in m if a viler prs ge 8 pesomer tage + i f 

’ y manners, as if at my of our country, would render this notice © 


pectful regrad for others, may go where he|own home. Here were ‘Parties,’ often e-|/it a matter of duty on our part. We spent 


will, and be every where a man of good ||nough, but no affectation of any thing better || six days in examining the grounds and hou- 


manners. The forms of society, however,|ithan civility, iu manners, and there was so|'ses, and whatever we may heretofore have 











‘are formed in the families of intelligent and these numbers, they will please accept a 


ee, 


| passing tribute to exalted worth, and may 


en 





From the American eines, 
PRINCES’ NURSERY AT FLUSHING, 
N. Y. 
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thought of them, we are constrained to say 
ihat they exceeded all our anticipations by 
one hundred per cent. We gave them no 
careless glance or casual observation; but, 
with their catalogues in hand, we went to 
work industriously, examining every thing, 
tree, shrub and herb, fruit bearing and orna- 
mental, indigenous and exotic, hardy and 
green-house plant; and the result was, that 
not only every thing in their catalogues is 
really in the establishment, but there are ma- 
ny hundreds of trees and plants not yet en- 
tered in their lists. There are, it is true, 
some few plants in the catalogues that can- 
not at this time be had. in consequence of 
all but the stock plants having been sold,| 
and it being necessary to retain them for| 
propagation; but these are very rare, and) 
we think it difficult for an order of five hun-' 
dred different species of plants to be made 
out that could not be filled within ten plants. 


As ali belonging to the establishment were 
closely engaged in supplying orders, and 
with the business of the establishment, we 
were allowed to range alone, and at will 
through the grounds. We availed of this 
privilege to its fullest extent, and managed 
to be present at the selection and packing of 
trees and plants in filling orders. We noti- 
ced one rule which was strictly observed, 
and which we resolved our readers should 
have the advantage of. ‘That is, that the fin- 
est trees and plants are always selected to 
fill the order in hand; the effect of which 
is that the first order.received gets the best ; 
the next, the next best, and so on to the end 
of the season. This offers an inducement 
for persons intending to order trees, &c. 
from that establishment, to send them early. 
In selecting trees, &c. one of the three pro- 
prietors always attends personally, and se- 
lects and marks them himself; so that there 
is nothing left to hazard or the mismanage- 
ment of persons not directly interested in 
the good name of the establishmeut. The 
packing of trees and plants is also always 
done under the eye of one of the proprie- | 
torsor the clerk, (to the intelligence and fi- | 
delity of whom, we are also able to bear tes-| 
timony,) and no matter to what distance they | 
ure to be sent, the rule is to put them up in, 
such a manner that they will bear trasporta- | 
tion to Europe. | 





We paid close attention to the system| 
pursued in obtaining and inarking the differ- | 
ent varieties of fruit trees, that we might sat-| 
isfy ourselves as to the degree of probability. 
there might be of correctness as to varieties. 
In the first place, one of the proprietors al- 
ways selects and takes off the buds or grafts, | 
and inserts them with his own hand, or sees 
it done by a skilful assistant. Tallies are 
then attached to the tress, and duplicate} 
marks made on stake tallies driven in the! 


ground. ‘The variety is then entered in du-| 


with numbers and names corresponding to! 
the tallies. The whole grounds are laid off | 
into squares, which have permanent names 
or marks, as square A, square B, &c. The 
rows in each square are numbered, and when 
there is more than one variety in a row, the 
trees of the row are numbered. So that to 
find a tree by this system, reference is made 
to the nursery book, and the answer is, for 
example, as follows: **In square H, third 
row, beginning with the tenth tree.’’ So 
that there appears scarcely a probability of 


| nurseries had got them. 


| detail as to the varieties of fruit and orna-. 


'|not in bloom, as we had heard them spoken) 
| 


numerous than we had any idea of, notwith- 
standing we have been familiar with their 
catalogues for years. The proprietors have 
the catalogues of all the nurseries in Europe 
of any note, and their arrangements are such 
thal as soon as a new variety is obtained 
there, it is immediately added to their col- 
lection, without regard to cost. By this 
means all the new pears recently added to 
the French and English collections, as well, 
as other fruit and ornamental trees and_ 
plants, are already under cultivation at this’ 
establishment, and many of them are already | 
for sale, even before many of the European | 





The trees and plants are in fine health’ 
and vigor ; and whenever a peach or other! 
fruit tree is discovered to be diseased, it is! 
immediately taken up and destroyed. 

It is of course’ impossible to enter into 





|mental trees and plants in this immense col- 
‘lection. After examining numerous cata- 
logues of European establishments, we feel, 
‘no hesitation in saying, that it is superior to 
‘any of them. It must be recollected that in} 
Europe the division of occupation causes at-| 
‘tention to be paid to departments exclusive- 
ly. One establishment is devoted pram 
to fruit trees, another to herbaceous plants, 
‘another to ornamental trees, and another to 
green and hot house plants; but here all 
‘t-ese are combined and either branch would 
be considered a respectable establishment in 
‘itself even in Europe. 

| There are some ornamental trees and 
'plants scarcely known among us that we 
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it. We took a sprig of it with several flow- 
ers, and had the good fortune to preserve it 
in perfection for several days after our re- 
turn. But it would be an endless task to 
particularize all the rare and beautiful plants 
that fell under our notice, and we must con- 
clude by observing, that the establishment of 
the Messrs. Prince, is creditable to our coun- 
try, as well as an honor to its enterprising 
and spirited proprietors. 

This establishment, it is pretty well known, 
was commenced by the father of the present 
senior proprietor ; the latter gentleman con- 
tinued it with success and credit till his two 
sons became qualfied to take an active part ; 
and it is now principally managed by the 
sons, the venerable old gentleman taking the 
exclusive charge of the orangery, &c. and 
giving counsel and advice in the manage- 
ment of the concern. Theelder son, Wm. 
R. Prince, one of the most active and intel- 
ligent young gentlemen we have been ac- 
quaited with,occupies his leisure moments, at 
seasons when his attention is not required in 
the nursery, in writing descriptions of fruit, 
ornamental trees and plants, ard their modes 
of culture, &c., and has produced severa} 
valuable works, amoug which may be men- 
tioned, the ‘* Treatise on the Vine,” which 
should be inevery vine-dresser’s hands, and 
the ** Pomological Manual,” the first volume 
of which has been just issued from the press, 
and from which we have already given sev- 
eral extracts. 


The Last Words said to be spoken by 


Cromwell, are invaluable asa key to his 
whole career. He had,{during the progress 








think worthy of especial notice. ‘The Abele,| 
‘or silver leafed poplar, is a most beautiful) 
‘tree, and would add much to the beauty of a/) 
‘lawn or walk. The ailanthus, or Japan tree| 
‘of heaven, is another tree worthy of a place) 
in all collections. The collection of ever-| 
ereens is rich and full. There is, also, al 
very large collection of the true royal oak of | 
‘England, which retains its rich foliage until , 
almost every vestige of verdure has disap-| 


of his illness,boldly predicted that he should 
recover. Some of his immediate counsel- 
lors, who saw the inevitable result of the 
disorder, ventured at last to reccommend 
that he should speak less confidently on 
the subject, to save his character for predic- 
tion. But the Lord Protector judged on 
principles fitted to act upon the multitude. 








peared from other trees. There were few! 
‘the Danxi4s, however, were in full perfec- 
‘tion. The Miller’s George the IV., the Go- 
iliah, the bright double yellow, the Purple’ 
‘Prince, and many others, exhibited a spled-| 
dor beyond any thing we had conceived.— 
|'We measured several! flowers of the first na- 
med, and found them from six to seven in- 
ches in diameter. The colors are exceed- 
‘ingly brilliant, and the apppearance of them 
‘beautiful beyond conception. The collec- 
‘tion of Chrysanthemums we regretted to find 





‘of as exceedingly beautiful and very nu- 


‘merous. We could of course judge of the 
number of varieties, and the appearance of| 





‘the plants, but no further. The peonies, || 
plicate, and often triplicate nursery books, | both tree and herbaceous, are very numerous, || 


He refused to qualify his words: “IfI 


plants in flower at the season of ovr visit .|| recover,” said he, ‘the fools will think me 


a prophet; and, if I die, what matter then 
if they call me imposter.” 





CaNa.s anv Rat Roaps. 

The Liverpool Albion states, that a bill has 
passed Parliament, and received the Royal As- 
sent, for converting the Canal from Manchester 
to Bury, into a Rail Road, by placing rails on its 
bed ; discharging its waters of course. This 
may be an important piece of information, inas 
much as there are some Canals in this country no! 
always well supplied with water. 

Speculators, bear this in mind. 
REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR 


Tazes. 
State of New- York, Comptroller's Oice. 











and of the richest and rarest varieties. We! None is hereby given, pursuant to Sec. 76 


made a small selection of ten varieties for 
the accommodation of our friends. 


The green and hot house collection is e- 
qually rich. We did not suppose there were 
as many camellias in the country as we saw) 
there—and all fine plants, and generally in 
bud for flowering the approaching season.— 
The Passiflora alata, (wing leaved passion 
flower,) which is a green house plant, was in 
full flower, and is one of the most splendid 
plants we ever saw. Indeed there is no con-| 








mistake. 
The varieties of fruit trees are much more! 





ception of the beauty of this plant in flow-| 


of Title 3, of Chap. 13, of the first part of 
the Revised Statutes, that unless the lands sold 
for taxes, at the general tax sale, held at the cap- 
itol in the city of Albany, in the months of April 
and May, 1830, shall be redeemed, by the pay- 
ment into the treasury of the state, on or before 
the fifth day of May nezt, after the date hereof of 
the amount for which each parcel of the said 


| lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate 


of ten per centum per annum, from the date of the 
sale, to the date of the payment, the lands so sold, 
and remaining unredeemed, will be conveyed to 
the purchasers thereof. Dated Albany, 12th 
Oct., 183 





er, from any description that can be given of: 


1831. 
oct 25 SILAS WRIGHT, Jr. Comptroller. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 





ORCADIAN SKETCHES. 

There are few regions which exhibit 
such variety of scenery withina small space 
as he Orkney Islands. Scattered over 
the ocean, they occupy upon its surface an 
extent of about seventy miles, and present 
a continual alternation of land and water— 
isle and islet hill and valley—moor and 


lands. ‘There the mountains and the main 
—the grandest objects and greatest con- 
irasts in nature, are, from their immediate 


vicinity, rendered doubly striking--there | 


the rocks of ages, fixed as the foundations 
of the earth, and unmoved by the storms of 
a thousand years—and the old and endless 
sea, agitated by every breeze, and fluctuat- 
ing asthe breath of heaven, present the 
most powerful images of steadiasiness and 
rautability. ‘The ocean, elsewhere so mo- 
notonuos, loses its character of same- 
ness among these Islands. In some pla- 
ces stretching far into the land, winding up 
among the hills, and forming lake-like bays 
—in others rushing through the narrow 
channels which separate the islands, and 
boiling like an everlasting cauldron. 
During the dark days of wiuter, with a 
howling wind and a roaring sea, and the 
unmitigated gloom of their heathy hills, the 
islands are wild and dreary enough. ‘here 
ts a sublime delight in musing upon the stu- 
pendous rocks of these remote islands, as 
on the last shores of the world. Ine of 
these wild precipices in the island of Wes- 
tray was once the scene of a most appal- 
ling shipwreck, of which the following de- 
scription was given by an eye-witness :— 
* During a beavy gale blowing on shore 
and accoinpanied with fog, a ‘Norwegian 
ship, laden with timber, suddenly hove in 
sizht close off the ciiff, towards which (hay- 
ing lost her rudder, and being quite uuman- 
axeable,) she was rolling on before wind 
and sea with fatal rapidity. A great crowd 
of people had assembled on the top of the 
clit, provided with ropes, in the vain hope 
of being able to assist the unfortunate mar- 
iners. kromthe summit of the rocks, at 
a fearful depth below, they beheld the ves- 
sel plunging among the waves which forced 
her onward to her doom ~=Among the crew 
Was seen a gigantic Norseman, who, by 
signs and gestures, expressed thanks to 
the people above, but intimated that all hu- 
man aid was vain.——The vessel meantime 
was reeling towards the rocks. On sh 
caine with accelerated rapidity——the fatal 
crisis had now arrived-—it was a moment 
of speechless agony—the crew stood fixed 
in the icy spell of despair——and the crowd 
0a hish mbreathless horror—when a migh- 
ty and remoreless wave reared her, kee! 
uppermost, right out of the sea, and her 
strising upon the rocks, shot up through 
her hull,when her whole fabrie giving way, 
the tall Norwegian trees witht which 
was laden, were seen spouting through her | 
sides. A wild and heart-rending shriek a-' 


! 


rose, atone moment, from the drowning 


wretches below, and the multitude above - 
and the next, all was hushed in the roar of / 


pasture ground—flat shores and high head- | 


‘the raging waters, over which the ill-fated 
‘ship was strewed in a thousand frag- 
iments.” 

| In speaking of Oreadian scenes and the 
perils of insular life, [ must not omit Nthose 
| of bird-catching. 


‘the cliff, from which they intended to de- 
scend, by which they let themselves down 
along precipices of terrific height over the 
ocean. ‘here, when the rocks reddened 
inthe evening ray, they might be seen, 
from distant ships, like ** motes in the sun- 
beam.” As soon as they obtained a {oot- 
ing among the jutting rocks of the preci- 
pice, they let go their hold of the rope, and 
commenced their search tor eggs and young 
birds, with which having filled thei bask- 
ets, they again ascended, working them- 
selves up strength of arin, and escorted 
by swarms of sea fowl screaming tor their 
young, and by eagles hovering round their 
heads, rendering thew situation doubly per- 
ilous. It may well be suposed that fatal 
accidents were the frequent occurrence a- 
mong bird catchers. Ot the many | have 
heard narrated, f give the two following :— 

An old man and bis son, who practised 
the perilous calling, proceeded to a high 
cliff on the mainiand or principal island, 
where the tather, having seated himselt on 
the ground, and piaced lis tect firmly a- 
cainst a ror k at the lop ol the precipice, 
held the rope by which his son descended 
over the sea. Inaitew minutes the old 
man, by feeling hunsel! relieved from the 
weight, was aware that his son had got foot 
among the rocks, upon which he quittedhis 
hold for the moment, to take a pinch of 
snuil. His son, meanwhile, not finding a- 
ny eggs on the landing place, again caught 
hold of the rope, which being loose, instaat- 
ly gave way to his weight, and he was thus 
precipitated into the sea. 

‘The other accident, of a stili more dis- 
tressing nature, occurred im the Shetland 
Islands, audwas narrated to me by a trend 
who resided there for several years. It 
was as totlows: a bird eatcher and his 
two sons descended alt ther on a rope 
made fast atthe top of a elif; and afie: 
having secured their booty, began to as- 
cend ia the same manner, the father being 
the lowest onthe rope. ‘The son who was 
highest, when near the t D of ibe preci. 
pice, happening to look upwards, observed 
that the rope was alinost cut through in 
consequence of its friction on the sharp 
edge of the clit and mstantly called out to 


his brother, who was next to ‘im: to eut 


‘vy ’ , . . 
, off their father, otherwi-e they must all 


narial ~rrat » ec the . | 
perisa together, as the ro was about to 


fiis brother refused to do so 


, 


break. 
whateve r mivht be the consequence,— 
‘Upon which he exciaiined, “then give 


!your souls to God,” and having managed 
>»! ° ey . } 
she |\to get at his knife, cut them both off, and | 


jreached the top of the cliff just asthe rope 
pes giving way!” 

This is a distressing instance of the 
‘power of the instinct of sel{-preservation. 


Although it must be owned that of all the 


‘The bird-catchers usu-' 
aly fastencda ropeto sone rockatthe tup of 


November’19, 18381. 


i modes of destruction, perhaps the most 
appalling is that of falling from animmense 
height into the void—of the horrors of 
/which some idea may be formed from our 
| feelings in dreams—yet I have seen per- 
sons of such nerve that they would stand 
with Oue foot upon the extreme verge of a 
precipice, six or eight hundred feet high. 
and stretch the other over the abyss, while 
‘the looker on would shudder and fee] his 
flesh creep—and, such are the di erent 
modifications of courage, that while th: 
simple islander, who would probably trem- 
ble ina battle, swings over the most fright- 
ful rocks without fear—the soldier, who 
has faced charges of cavalry, and stormed 
batter es of cannon, would shrink from the 
edge of doom, and feel his brain reel and 
‘his heart sicken in essaying the trade of 
the bird catcher. — Aberdeen Chronicle. 


—SSas 


Solay Phenomena.—Genoa has recent- 
ly been the scene of some extraordinary 
appearances connected with the sun.— 
From the 4th to the 12th of August th: 
heavens were wUluminated with a zodiacal 
light, which added a full hour of light to 
each day; and onthe 9th of that month, a 
bout 5 o’clock in the afternoon, a light 
stratum of vapour suddenly spread over 
the horizon and veiled the sun, which pre- 
sented at first the appearance of an im- 
mense globe of erystal : soon afterwards it 
assumed a soft rosy tint, and ultimately a 
clear and delicate violet hue, which it re- 
tained until it disappeared. Vive or six 
spots of a deep black color were discerna- 
ble on its surtace with the naked eye. . 


We understand that an important im- 
provement has been made in the process 
of tanning, by which considerable labor ts 
saved to the mannfacturer, and what is ot 
infinite more consequence to the consum- 
er, the quality of the leather greatly enhan- 
ced. It consists in preparing the hides 
for the reception of the bark, without the 
aid of lame, which has hitherto been deeim- 
ed an indispensable concomitant. This 
is eflected by what is technically termed 
“The Co 1 Sweating Process,” which is 
said to be less liable to injure the leather 
than the old mode, weighs heavier and 
wears much longer. ‘The patentees are 
Mesars. Shove and Iunt.—Cattsktl Mes- 


SPC)’. 


In France a new Civil list has been pre- 
pared, more moderate than the last, con- 
tai une ifems for the express support ot 
the Roval Houschold only. The hist, 
which filled five or six pages in. the Royal 
\lmanac of the last year, is now reduced 
to half’ a page; and the salaries of Am- 
bassadors and Consuls are reduced almost 

‘to the American scale. 

The Jews tell us that during the sojourn- 
‘ment in paradise, heaven sent down twelve 
‘baskets of Talk, and while Adam was 
eating threeof them, Eve snatched up the 
other nine. , 





